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BRING THE 
FACTS HOME 


_ A SEVERE disaster occurs in 
which many people are hurt or 
killed, newspapers will report what 
happened and why it happened. But 
this occurs only at the time of the 
disaster; then the public can forget 
and the people who are responsible, 
too. 


Bringing home the facts means not 
just one article, but many based on 
material from your own community. 
National statistics may serve as a 
spearhead, but what happens in your 
own home town means much more to 
your community. Less spectacular 
accidents are occurring there with a 
regularity that is verifiable through 
statistical research. 

There are agencies in your 
locale which can help to give you 
the facts. Health and fire depart- 
ments can gather not only accident 
statistics, but give your committee 
facts on home environment: how 
many places are fire traps or which 
dwellings are not only unhealthy, but 
unsafe. 


own 


You can learn the safety aspects of 


your building codes and how they 
are enforced. Find out what the 
law says about electrical, gas, and 


furnace installations. What does the 
fire department look for in a fire in- 
spection? What do local insurance 
companies base their rates on? 


These codes were developed for 
the protection of the public. They 
are there for you to use as a work- 
ing basis for acquainting your com- 
munity with hazards and how to deal 
with them. 


A committee well grounded in facts 
can bring them home. 
those 


once, 


Why not get 
Then use 


continuously. 


facts? 
but 


them, not 
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the trip more enjoyable — and far 
safer—if you plan to take plenty of 
time with allowance for regular rest 
periods. Of course, you'll have the 
car thoroughly checked and put in 
order the week before you go. 


When you get there remember that 
it doesn’t hurt to be a little more 
cautious in strange territory. You 
might have a run-in with some poison 
ivy or a snake if you don’t watch out. 


Speaking of caution makes us think 
—heat and sun can do a lot of dam- 
age when a fellow thinks he can call 
a turn on Mother Nature. It takes a 
long time to come back after a case 
of heat exhaustion, if you live 


e Happy Moliday 


OON YOU'LL “fill ’er up” and start 

for the vacation you’ve been 
planning all winter. It can be a very 
happy one if you take a few pre- 
cautions. 

It isn’t wise to advertise that 
you’re leaving by letting newspapers 
and milk bottles pile up on your 
doorstep. Have the services discon- 
tinued for the week or so you'll be 
gone. Before you climb in and drive 
off, see that water, electrical appli- 
ances and gas are turned off and 
check windows and doors too. Maybe 
a burglar won’t take advantage of 
your absence, but neighborhood chil- 
eo: might be tempted to break in 

and mess things up a bit. They can 
hurt themselves, too, fooling around 
in a strange house. 

It isn’t necessary to grit your teeth 
and drive as though you were in an 
automobile race. Let the other fellow 
risk his neck that way. You’ll all find 
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through it. No one wants his vaca- 
tion spoiled, either, with the dis- 
comforts of a bad sunburn. Take it 
easy at first, and have a happy 
holiday. 


AFTER YOU ARRIVE- 
= 











By Margaret C. Lewis, M.D. 


Health and Safety Adviser 
Girl Scouts 


AKE OVER A million girls from 7 

to 17 years old whose favorite in- 
door sport, according to the records 
year after year, proves to be home- 
making, and you have the perfect 
set-up for fitting home safety into 
the picture of this sizable segment of 
future homemakers of America. 
Needless to say, the idea of health, 
safety, or good citizenship is not 
what draws youngsters into an or- 
ganization such as ours in the first 
place. It is rather the yen for fun 
and companionship—the chance to 
take advantage of Girl Scouting’s 
“way of work” which means not 
only learning new skills and doing 
interesting things together, but hav- 
ing an active part in choosing what’s 
to be done and how—which first in- 
trigues them. Knowing these facts, 
the ingenious leader, and fortunately 
they are legion, finds it easy to 
make home safety a thrilling adven- 
ture as well as a sound investment. 
Since, contrary to the old adage 
“What’s everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business,’ home safety must 
be a family affair, this fact comes 
into the planning of every age group. 

The Brownies, our 7 to 10 year 
olds, have a definite share in this 
safety-wise goal as part of their 
promise “to help other people every 
day, especially those at home.’”’ They 
prove enthusiastic members of the 
home team by: 


This is the fourth of a series of articles about 
organizations active in the field of home safety. 
The series is intended to inform local commu- 
nities about the kinds of helo available to 
them for the development of home safety pro- 
grams. 
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SAFETY WISE & 


1. Being responsible for seeing that 
their own things are where they 
should be instead of presenting a 
hazard for the trusting or unwary. 


2. Watching out for things that 
might be dropped or misplaced by 
younger or older members of the fam- 
ily. It’s an interesting thing to note 
the responsibility these younger chil- 
dren will take for grandma or baby 
brother. 

3. Keeping a list of things that 
may have happened at home during 
the week that caused little accidents. 
They call these “Stumble Charts” 
and they illustrate what, why, and 
how the accident happened, and how 
it could have been prevented: 
example, what—sprained ankle; why 
— skidding rug; how—slipped and 
fell; how it could have been pre- 
vented—non-skid base to rug. These 
they talk over at troop meeting with 
their leader, and when they come 
home share the comments and sug- 
gestions with the family. 

The Intermediates, our 10 to 14 
year old group, several hundred thou- 
sand strong, become safety-wise 
through several media. 

1. Badge activities lead since at 
that age they offer exciting ways of 
learnings new skills and then put- 
ting them into practice. In the Home 
Safety Badge, for instance, the check 
list is still a most popular spring- 
board. Using it as a guide to find 
out what’s wrong and right with th 


home, mother, dad, and the rest o 4 


the family team up to detect and 
correct any liabilities they discover. 
The Girl Scout Home Safety Check 
List, worked out in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council some 
years ago, is still in annual demand. 
Since as we all know repair and 
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the 
Girl 
Scout 
Way 


Girl Scouts take responsibility at 
home for seeing that skates and toys 
are put away, not left out to obstruct 
stairways or floors. 





follow-up are most important, each 
girl learns early that the check list 
is excellent only as a means to an 
end, but worthless if limited to “X 
marks the spot” without an effort to 
remove said spot. 


An almost endless variety of 
badge activities play a part in the 
development of this safety-wise con- 
sciousness although they do not have 
either the words “health” or “safety” 
in their names; for example, Cooks, 
Foods, Nutrition, Housekeeper, 
Handywomen, Architect, Child Care, 
and Hostess Badges all include home 
safety ideas in their make up. 


2. Radio scripts are superb both 
to stimulate interest and offer ideas. 


3. Troop dramatics. Girls of this 
age especially love to dramatize 
everything. This medium proves a 
painless way of pointing up helpful 
hints to those who are often uncon- 
scious offenders. 


The Senior Girl Scouts, from 14 to 
18 years, approach this field on a 
broader base, but with equal interest 
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since they can view future home 
making at a much closer range. Vari- 
ous projects which have helped them 


develop a _ safety-wise attitude in- 


clude: 


1. Study of housing projects with 
talks by safety engineers, public 
health officers and Bureau of Stand- 
ards experts on requirements for safe 
homes from the start. 


2. Semi-annual check of their own 
home plus collection and analysis of 
home accident data such as: Who 
was injured, when, where? How did 
accident occur? What did it cost in 
time and money? What was done to 
correct the cause? 


3. Collection and analysis of news- 
paper reports of home accidents over 
a given period of time. 


4. Making of safe toys as a com- 
munity service. 


5. Designing safe but snappy work 
outfits. 


It’s an ever changing picture with 


(Continued on page 15) 





Demonstration by students from Box Eider High Schoo 
home safety week 
and Anne Frederickson 
participated. 


general meeting 
Mrs. Mildred Petersen 
Joyce Stoll, students 


teacher 





Brigham City, Utah 
March 31, 1949 
Nancy 


at the 
in which 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dixie Gordon Rees, and 


Utah Reduces 
HOME ACCIDENTS 31%® 


By Nellie O. Parker 


Director, Home Division 
Utah Safety Counci 


N ACCIDENT prevention campaign 
+% has been on the agenda of the 
Home Division of the Utah Safety 
Council each year since its organiza- 
tion in 1944. Utah’s home accidents 
have been reduced 31 per cent since 
this program was instituted. Home 
Safety Week is one of the activities 
that has helped to produce such an 
encouraging reduction. 

This year Home Safety Week, 
March 27 to April 2, was set aside by 
Governor’s proclamation as a period 
for extensive publicity. The primary 
purpose of this week was to alert 
and educate people to the need for 
preventing accidents in their homes, 
yards, and on the streets. 

The ground work preparation for 
the 1949 campaign began at the 
November, 1948, meeting of the 
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Home Division. The date for the 
week was set and a special committee 
was appointed to make overall plans: 
to choose the theme and slogan and 
to suggest activities and projects 
which might be undertaken. This 
year’s slogan, “Home Safety—a Fam- 
ily Affair,” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of team work, of making 
safety a cooperative undertaking with 
all members of the _ household 
participating. 

With the approval of the special 
committee’s report at the next regu- 
lar meeting, the work for developing 
the campaign was allotted to sub- 
committees. Responsibility for ny 
press, radio, organizational publica- 
tions, exhibits, films and_ special 
programs was assigned to separate 
member groups. Each group formu- 
lated and carried through its plan 
of activities. 

The city and country newspapers 
were furnished the Governor’s proc- 
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Participating in the panel 


Salt Lake City 
Winifred Hazen 


Utah, March 31 
Mrs. Joseph Jacobs, and Mrs. 


lamation, the statement of objectives, 
the Home Safety Spring Bulletin, and 
a cordial invitation to join in the 
observance of the campaign. 


Front page pictures of accident 
hazards and write-ups were arranged 
with the larger metropolitan papers 
for the opening day. Each paper was 
given a wealth of material and asked 
to feature special phases of Utah’s 
home safety problem. Each day dur- 
ing the week, pictorial articles with 
emphasis on family activities, edi- 
torials, and other safety information 
were forthcoming. 


All radio stations of the state were 
sent shorts and spot announcements. 
Many interviews and a radio forum 
on making the home safe for the 
family were sent out over the air 
waves. Taking part in the radio 
forum was an architect, a home 
builder, a housewife, and a member 
of the Home Division Committee. 
Some home safety films went out on 
television. 

The film Miracle of Paradise Valley 
was brought to Utah for use during 
the campaign. While it deals pri- 
marily with farm safety, it is an 
excellent and impressive expose of 
causes of mishaps and shows how to 
create community interest. This film 
was shown at department stores, high 
schools, clubs, and public meetings 
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discussion at the general 
1949, were: Mrs. Gail F. Bywater, Mrs. Louise W. East 
. J. Kingston. 


meetin home safety week 
g 


for safety workers. More Dangerous 
than Dynamite, showing dangers of 
home dry cleaning and approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
was also used and the old stand-by 
Home Safe Home. 


Safety talks with pleas to place 
safety on their yearly programs were 
given at regular meetings of organi- 
zations such as the Salt Lake Coun- 
cil of Women (an affiliation of 70 
clubs), Women’s Legislative Council, 
Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
church groups, etc. 

The general meeting held March 31 
at 2:30 p.m., Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
which presidents and safety chairmen 
were especially invited, put forth an 
interesting and informative program 
on the theme “Development of a 
home safety program within local 
groups.”’ The first demonstration was 
given by a number of high school 
students from Box Elder High School, 
Brigham City, Utah, under the direc- 
tion of their home economics teacher. 
They illustrated their message with 
original charts and pictures. The sec- 
ond feature was the showing of the 
film Miracle of Paradise Valley which 
was followed by a panel discussion. 
Participating in it were the follow- 
ing: the president of the Utah Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; president 


(Continued on page 14) 
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he mix center is concerned with the activities 


of food preparation in which ingredients are 
combined (such as for baked foods, salads and 
Jesscrts). If contains storage space for mixing 


bowls and spoons, measuring cups, sifter, beater 
grinder and rolling pin; baking pans and cas- 
seroles; foods used in mixing (sugar, flour, short- 
ning, spices). The refrigerator, in which perish- 
ab foods are stored, is used at this center. 


| ignonye SHOULD BE stored in that part 

of the kitchen where they are first 
used. There are four areas of activity 
or use, commonly designated as ‘“‘cen- 
ters’’—mix, sink, range, serve. Each 
area includes storage cabinets and 
work counters and the appliance most 
logically belonging to it. For this 
storage study (conducted by the 
Small Homes Council and the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station under a 
research grant made to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois by Hotpoint, Inc.), 
the items were assigned to the four 
centers shown here. The photographs 
are laboratory setups only and are 
not parts of actual kitchens. 


In functional kitchen storage, each 
item in frequent use is clearly visible 
and easy to reach and grasp; shelves 
drawers and accessories are specifi- 
cally dimensioned to fit the size of 


This is a condensation of a portion of Small 
Homes Council Circular C5.31, "Cabinet Space 
for the Kitchen,"’ reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the University of Illinois Small Homes 
Council. Other circulars in this series on home 
building are available for 10 cents. For a list 
of publications, write to the Small Homes Coun- 
cil Mumford House, University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois. 








The range center is concerned with actual 
cooking processes. It has storage space for 
skillets ids and saucepans which are used 
directly at the range; stirring spoons, testing 
implements, ladle, turner, and potato masher; 
canned vegetabies and foods used first with 


boiling water (tea, coffee, raw cereals, maca- 
roni). Serving dishes for hot food also may be 
stores here. 


Witt 


By Helen E. McCullough 


—, 


items to be stored. Factory-made 
cabinets cannot be so dimensioned and 
still be economically produced. The 
object of this study, therefore, was 
to store the items in factory-made 
cabinets as functionally as possible. e 


Dishes, because of size, shape and 
duplication of pieces, are well-suited 
to storage on shelves 12 inches deep; 
thus they were assigned to wall cabi- 
nets. Foods in small packages, cans 
and bottles were also stored here 
since they are more accessible on 
shallow shelves than on deep ones. 
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Large packages of food can be stored 
either in wall cabinets or in drawers 
of base cabinets. Small utensils and 
linens were assigned to the top draw- 
ers of the base units. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables, bread, cake and bulk 


@«: (sugar, flour) were stored in 


the large drawers. Large utensils and 
cleaning supplies were assigned to 
either shelves or drawers. 


As far as space alone is concerned, 
there is little difference between 
shelves and drawers; however, items 
are more accessible in drawers than 
on shelves. 

Sufficient margin was left above 
items in wall and base cabinets so 
that items stored back of the first 
row could be easily reached. No shelf 
was placed beyond 72 inches from the 





The serve center is concerned with the serving 
of food directly to the table. Unlike the other 
centers, it has no specific appliance but it is 
closely related to the range and sometimes to 
the refrigerator. It has storage space for elec- 
trical equipment, such as toaster and waffle iron; 
trays; foods which come ready-to-eat (cookies, 
cake, bread, crackers, jellies, pickles). 
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The sink center is used for dishwashing and 
for the preparation of foods which first require 
water. It contains storage space for foods which 
need soaking, washing or the addition of water; 
fruits and vegetables not requiring refrigeration; 


saucepans, coffeepot, teapot, double boiler 
kettles and strainers; brushes and knives; dish- 
washing and cleaning supplies; provision for food 
weste. Dinnerware may be stored either at sink 
where it is washed, or near the dining area 
where it is used. In most smali homes, the 
dinnerware will probably be stored at the sink 
center. 


floor—the maximum reach-grasp for 
a woman of average height. All items 
on the top shelves, except dishes, 
were stored only one row deep. 

No cabinet was placed over the 
burner section of the range because 
of inaccessibility, safety reasons, and 
possible harm to items by heat and 
moisture. Neither was an over-refrig- 
erator cabinet used. Such a cabinet 
is beyond the convenient reach of the 
average-height woman and is suitable 
only for the storage of seldom used 
items. 


Check List for Kitchen Storage 
Store items at the point of first 
use. 


Determine whether an item should 
be stored in a wall or base cabinet 
on the basis of size, weight, break- 
ability, shape and use. 


Leave sufficient room around items 
so that those stored back of the first 
row can be reached with ease. 


Use accessories, such as step-up 
shelves, racks and files to make items 
on shelves and in drawers easily ac- 
cessible. 











TO HEALTH 


EALTH DEPARTMENTS are urged to 

expand their efforts in the field 
of home safety. The importance of 
the role they can play is recognized 
in the following statement which was 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Home Safety Conference, Jan- 
uary 26, 1949, and approved by the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Safety Council, March 29, 1949: 


Accidents in the home are respon- 
sible for more deaths and injuries 
than any other accident classification; 
more than 30,000 people are killed 
and more than _ 5,000,000 injured 
every year in home accidents. 


In considering what to do about 
this enormous accident toll, the Home 
Conference is well aware of the re- 
cent policy statement by the National 
Safety Council’s Board of Directors, 
pointing out that the “size and com- 
plexity of the accident problem re- 
quire the acceptance of responsibility 
not alone by individuals but by or- 
ganizations and agencies, such as are 
found in agriculture, transportation, 
business and industry, civic enter- 
prises, health and welfare work, edu- 
cation, government and labor.” 


The particular role of government 
agencies in safety has been well es- 
tablished for many years in some 
fields. For example, police, motor ve- 
hicle, and highway departments are 
recognized as having primary respon- 
sibility for traffic safety. Likewise, 
industrial and labor departments ad- 
minister laws for industrial safety. 


The last few years have seen an 
aroused interest in safety on the part 
of official health departments, on the 
community, state, and national level. 
While this interest has by no means 
been exclusively in matters of home 
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DEPARTMENTS 


safety, home accident prevention has 
been by far the most important tar- 
get of health department work in the 
field of safety. 


The Home Conference views this 
increasing safety interest on the part 
of health departments with apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm. In particular, 
the Conference wishes to recognize 
the very important part which official 
health agencies can play in the pro- 
motion of home safety. Public health 
departments have developed over the 
years many close contacts with the 
homes of our citizens. In the control 
of communicable diseases, public 
nursing services, general health edu- 
cation and many other activities, 
health departments have developed 
and maintained channels of contact 
between health departments and the 
home. 


With these facts in mind, we call 
upon official health departments 
throughout the country to expand 
their efforts in the field of home 
safety. In doing so we have no 
thought that these departments will 
or should be uninterested in other 
phases of safety, nor do we havé any 
thought of discouraging the interest 
of any other governmental unit or of 
any non-governmental safety agency 
in home accident prevention. 


In calling for an expanded program 
of home safety by health depart- 
ments we wish to emphasize our be- 
lief that the greatest success can be 
achieved only through the coopera- 
tive and coordinated efforts of official 
agencies and of voluntary safety and 
health agencies working together. 
The Home Conference, we believe, 
offers an ideal medium for achieving 
such coordination and cooperation in 
home accident prevention. 
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SNEAKY 
No. 9 


Aleohols 


By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Counci 


'P.HE USE OF alcohols as_ rubbing 
compounds is well known. Other 
liquids closely related to alcohols are 
commonly used in the home for ex- 
ternal application, and alcohol is, of 
course, found in certain beverages. 


Aside from beverages, the most 
common materials containing these 
liquids are: medicated or denatured 
alcohol for rubbing purposes; iso- 
propyl alcohol for rubbing; acetone 
for cleansing skin areas or for remov- 
ing adhesive tape; alcohol or acetone 
contained in “tinctures” of certain 
drugs and antiseptics; and chloro- 
form or ether for removing adhesive 
tape and other special applications. 


All of these substances are poison- 
ous if swallowed. Although there are 
exceptions and the effects depend 
upon age and physical condition, only 
a few ounces can be fatal. As small 
a quantity as 2% ounces* of ethyl 
alcohol, which is the kind found in 
beverages, has been known to be 
fatal to a child. However, the usual 
result of swallowing a _ potentially 
fatal quantity is nausea and vomit- 
ing—thus automatically removing the 
poison from the stomach. One ounce 
of ether has been known to prove 
fatal. 


If any of these liquids is swallowed, 
dilute the contents of the stomach 


*Six or seven ounces of whiskey con- 
tains 214 ounces of pure ethyl alcohol. 
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by drinking quantities of water, cause 
the victim to vomit by administering 
an emetic or any other convenient 
means, then repeat the process over 
again until the doctor arrives or until 
the stomach has been emptied three 
or four times. 


Preventive measures, however, are 
best. Keep alcoholic beverages in 
locked cabinets or otherwise out of 
reach of children. Label other alco- 
holic liquids plainly, put them out of 





children’s reach, and avoid storing in 
the same location as drugs or medi- 
cines intended to be taken internally. 


When disposing of bottles, empty 
the contents down the drain and rinse 
the containers before discarding in 
the trash. This will prevent children 
from being poisoned by the contents 
of bottles found in trash cans. 


Liquids containing alcohol should 
not be stored in the same location 
where foods are stored. This precau- 
tion will prevent using such liquids 
accidentally in place of condiments 
or flavoring materials. It is also un- 
wise to store alcoholic liquids in- 
tended for external application in the 
same location where alcoholic bev- 
erages are being placed. 
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No one would expect that a home 
owner’s fence could be condemned 
for safety reasons, but it has hap- 
pened. For two years John Davis, 
Springfield, Ohio, has had his house 
surrounded by a fence built of dis- 
carded tubes from fluorescent lights. 
Nation-wide publicity on the pos- 
sibility of beryllium poisoning from 
contact with broken tubes evidently 
determined the authorities to con- 
demn the fence. Considering the 
ephemeral quality of glass it is a 
wonder the neighborhood children 
have not already broken it. 

Education of children in _ home 
safety and a two-hour session on home 
fires are among the topics scheduled 
by the home safety division of the 
11th annual Western Safety Confer- 
ence. The conference will take place 
June 26-29 at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon, in conjunction with 
regional meetings of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers and the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 

Parents and baby sitters got to- 
gether in St. Joseph, Missouri, April 
16 under the auspices of the St. 
Joseph Safety Council and the local 
baby sitters service to learn the du- 
ties and responsibilities of child care. 
Speakers addressed the meeting, a 
question-and-answer period was con- 
ducted, and You’re in Charge, a 
National Safety Council publication, 
was distributed with other pertinent 
material. 

One good way of bringing home 
the accident picture was presented at 
the 4th Annual Home Safety Insti- 
tute sponsored by the Indianapolis 
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Safety Council and the Indianapolis 
Chapter, American Red Cross. In 
connection with a skit, “A Day in 
the Life of an Average Family,”’ the 
audience was asked to discover as 
many hazards as they could find on 
the prepared stage and during the 
skit. Fifteen dollars in cash prizes 
were given to those who listed the 
most. Speeches, demonstrations, a 
radio program, and a film were also 
presented. 


In its Annual Report for ois 


Child and School Section, the Phila- 
deiphia Safety Council states: “One 
of the most important projects was 
the ‘Home Safety Check List’ survey. 
This list, printed in an inspection- 
questionnaire form, included a letter 
from Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, urging parents’ 
cooperation and asking them to make 
their own home inspection. After 
thorough classroom instruction, 200,- 
000 copies were distributed to stu- 
dents for home delivery. Reaching an 
estimated 140,000 families, almost 
84,000 forms were returned with com- 
pleted inspection data. 


“An analysis of these revealed a 
surprising number of unsafe prac- 
tices in the home: 49 per cent lacked 


not use a step ladder for climbing 
and reaching; over 16 per cent had 
no first aid kit; 15 per cent did not 
use metal containers for non-safety 
matches and over 14 per cent some- 
times used inflammable cleaning 
fluids. These results have provided 
important follow-up material for fu- 
ture classroom presentations.” 
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fire extinguishers; 20 per cent ne 
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NEWS LETTER PUBLISHED 


The first issue of the Home Safety 
Conference’s new publication, HOME 
SAFETY NEWS LETTER, was 
mailed May 9, 1949. This is intended 
s a follow-up service for users of 
he Program Package for Home 
Safety. With the slogan ‘Make Every 
Week Home Safety Week” as its 
basis, seasonal themes will be sug- 
gested for each week of the year. 
Planning for current and future 
activities with specific program ideas 
will be presented in a down-to-earth 
fashion. The NEWS LETTER is so 
organized that committees can work 
three months or more ahead. Eight 
pages, mimeographed, it will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly on alternate months 
with the REVIEW. A subscription 
for six issues costs $1.00. 


VIEWED IN BRIEF 


A MANUAL FOR BABY SITTERS. 
Marion Lowndes. 168 pp. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1949. 
$2.00. 


Although the theme of this book 
is the care and management of chil- 
dren from the standpoint of the 
sitter, safety measures are so gener- 
ously interspersed throughout the 
text that it would make a good 
manual for a safety course in baby 
sitting. Practical methods for bath- 
ing, feeding and putting children to 
bed are given with suggestions for 
the handling of children from infancy 
to seven years of age. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST TEACHES 
SAFE LIVING. 50 pp. Published by 
the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


In outline form basic facts on 
On. for home economists are pre- 

fentea. The booklet takes up teach- 
ing safety through home economics, 
practicing it by food service directors 
and dietitians, demonstrating safety 
by home demonstration agents, pub- 
liazing it by the home economist in 
business and practicing safety by the 
homemaker. 


JUNE-JULY, 1949 


FARM SAFETY WEEK 


President Truman has proclaimed 
July 24-30 as the sixth annual Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week. The theme 
of the 1949 campaign will be the 
elimination of unsafe practices. 


The 1949 campaign will be officially 
launched by a nation-wide broadcast 
over the ABC network from a lunch- 
eon held in Washington, D. C., at 1:30 
P.M. E.D.T., July 23. The secretary 
of agriculture and other national 
agricultural leaders will participate 
in the program. 


State Farm Week Chairmen and 
special committees will be appointed 
to organize and develop state cam- 
paigns. All agencies interested in the 
welfare of farm people are urged to 
join in this concentrated effort to 
reduce accidents not only around the 
farm but in the farm home. In 1947 
(the last year for which statistics 
are available) home accidents killed 
7,000 farm residents — almost as 
many as traffic accidents. 


MRS.L.K. NICHOLSON DIES 


Mrs L. K. Nicholson died June 6. 
Long interested in home safety, her 
warm personality and enthusiastic 
help will be missed by all those who 
worked with her. She was an unfail- 
ing worker, generous of time and 
energy. 


Mrs. Nicholson was vice-president 
for women’s activities of the National 
Safety Council and served on the 
Board of Directors. She was a mem- 
ber of the Home Safety Conference 
and was national safety chairman of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


A resident of Salt Lake City, she 
served as president of the Utah Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; vice- 
president of the Utah Traffic Safety 
Council, and chairman of the Utah 
School Safety Education Committee. 
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ELECTRIC RECEPTACLE 





A safety electric plug receptacle 
has just been released to the trade 


which operates in the conventional 
manner. It has been designed to re- 
duce the possibility of accidental 
shock and the hazards resulting when 
children insert small metal toy parts, 
wires, and other metal objects into 
electrical receptacles. 


It has been tested and proven by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
The heart of the unit is four insulated 
rollers, two of which have to be en- 
gaged simultaneously in order to 
energize the unit. The rollers are 
located within the unit in a manner 
to prevent activation with metal ob- 
jects other than the standard cap. It 
takes standard or polarized plugs. 


In a recent test the receptacle was 
wired to a live current and its safety 
features demonstrated. The demon- 
strator inserted a wire, pins, even a 
single blade from a standard plug 
into one side of the receptacle with 
his bare hands without shock. It has 
been scientifically designed to over- 
come the shortcomings of ordinary 
receptacles when subjected to the 
curiogity of young children. 


FIRE RESISTANT 
PAPER DRAPES 


A chemical has been developed as 
a lubricant in the manufacture of 
fire resistant paper drapes and as a 
coplasticizer for the vinyl coating on 
paper drapery materials. It is claimed 
to be permanent, stable and fire 
retardant. This lubricant prevents 
embrittlement of paper by fire- 
retardant salts, and is highly water- 
resistant. 
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CHILDREN AND 
POISONS 


Kerosene was the most important 
single cause of poisoning cases ad- 
mitted to Children’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the past four years 
according to Dr. Milton B. Rubin, 
intern in pediatrics, and Dr. Adrian 
Recinos, Jr., chief resident in pedi- 
atrics. 


Only two of the 250 cases hos- 
pitalized at this hospital between 
July, 1944, and September, 1948, were 
fatal. Swallowing oil of wintergreen 
liniment and eating phosphorus-con- 
taining rat poison caused the deaths. 


The following table gives an anal- 
ysis of the cases admitted to Chil- 
dren’s Hospital during this period: 


RECT CCR ECL CERT E 54 
ee re er eee 18 
eee ee ere eee res 14 
CE sc cecpeen ss ened eennwind 14 
So eer re et are 11 
0 a eee 19 
Cleaming DUNES 26... scicicwess 10 
NEUE So cs ics eb bee we awasies S 
PEE gsc tb et cvcsewadeeawesic 9 
en ee ee ee ee 9 
NIE io 8066234. nthe od ar bie Seed 8 
ee Te er re 7 
Co ee ee eee ee 7 
CE, wipe ad tiawe dase ete é 6 
UPTON GUTOR n. oc ects cacinss 6 
ee ee ee ee 5 
a SR re ere 5 
REE abienSawertamaewra sions 3 
a eee 3 
PE ME Seite ahaeses sass 3 
pee eee 44 

PEE 5s de anid Sakaki 255* 


*Five patients ingested two poisons 
each. 


UTAH REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


of the Utah Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Home and Community Depart- 
ment; a member of the Relief Society 
General Board, L.D.S. Church; safety 
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chairman of the Salt Lake City 
P-T.A.; with the Family Life Con- 
sultant of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, acting as moderator. 


Among the exhibits of the week 
yas an effective window display in 
Mme of Salt Lake City’s largest de- 
partment stores with a model of the 
National Safety Council’s utility cabi- 
net and other household equipment 
emphasizing their safety features. 


Letters were sent to all superin- 
tendents and principals of schools in 
the state soliciting their support in 
the campaign. Several high school 
principals requested copies of the 
Home Check List which was pub- 
lished in the Home Safety Spring 
Bulletin. These check lists were taken 
home and returned by the students 
as a required assignment. 


Many of the 33 community safety 
councils of the state arranged pro- 
grams and demonstrations on home 
safety. A whole day was given over 
to it in one of the communities. 

Jnder the auspices of the Parent- 

Teacher Association working in co- 
operation with the schools, awards 
were given to students for the best 
essays, and ranking original posters. 
A poster from the National Safety 
Council, “Safety—-Happiness for You 
and Yours,” was adapted and used as 


the official one of the campaign. It 
was displayed in post offices, stores 
and other public places. 


As reports of participation come 
in, it is evident that the campaign 
spearheaded interest to new groups 
and widened and extended the regu- 
lar channels of action. It has served 
as a refresher course in safety edu- 
cation and has awakened a greater 
desire for a continuing program. 


The committee feels that a com- 
munity consciousness has been cre- 
ated that will make the problem of 
safe living in the home a family 
affair! 


- SAFETY WISE 


(Continued from page 5) 


new ideas coming in from all direc- 
tions. These are not according to any 
set pattern, but are worked out to 
fit the needs and interests of on the 
spot groups. When you consider that 
this includes such distant outposts 
as Guam, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, as ‘well as the differences that 
you may find in requirements between 
Maine and Miami, you can better 
understand both the value and vari- 
ety of experiences gained in develop- 
ing safety wisdom the Girl Scout 
way. 
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"‘Make every week home safety week" 


° Program planning 

¢ Weekly seasonal themes 

¢ What to do—how to do it 

e Organizing a working committee 


Special features 


Ideas—Suggestions—Plans 


This new publication of the Home crammed with information, six issues 
Safety Conference is designed as a_ a year, all for $1.00. 

follow-up service for users of the Or purchase a Program Package for 
Program Package for Home Safety. Home Safety and subscribe to six 

It carries out in greater detail with issues of the News Letter and six 
timely emphasis the suggestions con- issues of the Home Safety revo 
tained in the packet. Eight pages (new subscriptions only) for $2.00 


Order from NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
20 No. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 





